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w.e heartily commend it to those who are looking for a treatment of this 
difficlt subject. 

We can scarcely refrain, however, from a remark with regard to the 
book-making. Altogether the book contains about 550 pages, or with the 
index 5.7°i and yet, owing to the paper used in it, it has become a heavy, 
cumbersome volume, quite tiresome to handle. Why cannot we have the 
real hand books printed on lighter paper, with lighter binding, such as are 
so common in England and France. Walsh. 

Kriminalpsychqlogie und Straftliche Psychopathologie auf Natur- 
-wissenschaftlicher Grundlage. Von Robert Sommer, M.D., Ph.D. 
O., Professor of Psychiatrie in the University of Giessen. Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, Leipsig. 

Prof. Sommer has always interested himself in the relations of the 
criminal character to psychological norms. The son of an eminent jurist, 
since 1894 he has contributed regularly to the subject, at first to the Dres¬ 
den Society for Psychiatry, and later his work at Giessen has brought him 
yery closely in contact with social defectives. These have been welcomed 
in his clinic at Giessen, and much progress has been made in the study of 
the criminal types. 

The present work does not attempt a thorough discussion of criminal 
psychology. After an introductory chapter on the German criminal code, 
he takes up various examples of deviates, whose variation from average 
standards is liable to bring them into conflict with the social safeguards. 
Various psychopathic states are discussed, special chapters being devoted 
to imbecility, dementias, paranoia, etc. The epileptic type is thoroughly 
analyzed. Specially interesting chapters are those on “Prison Psychoses” 
and on “Simulation of Insanity.” The latter is particularly suggestive and 
helpful. 

The author has been instrumental in bringing the modes of procedure 
with refernce to criminal law more in accord with the teachings of modern 
psychiatric science, and chapters 17, 19, 20 and 22 are full of well-consid¬ 
ered ideas bearing on this important topic. The work is a very worthy 
one. Jelliffe. 

A Treatise on Diseases or the Nervous System. By L. Harrison 
Mettler, A.M., M.D., Associate Professor of Neurology, College 
of Medicine of the University of Illinois; Professor of Mental and 
Nervous Diseases in the Chicago Clinical School; Consulting Neu¬ 
rologist to the Norwegian Deaconess’ Home and Hospital, Chicago. 
Cleveland Press, Chicago, 1905. 

Mettler’s book is a big one, six pounds and a half avoirdupois. Its 
scope, however, is far from exhaustive. The reason for this appears to be 
that the author spends much time on principles, essaying to deduce symp¬ 
toms from the physiology of disease. This is an admirable design, but 
hard to execute, and the author at times is exasperated by his difficulties. 
Only thus can we account for his attacks (p. 630) upon those who, he 
says, “must show how a relatively inert nerve fibre . . . can . . . 
give rise to the most excruciating agony ... in opposition to all the 
teachings of physiology;” or (p. 40) his gloating over those unfortunates 
“pushed to the wall” for speaking of functional diseases as “without 
change of structure;” or (p. 716) his invective against “some physiolo¬ 
gists” with their “narrow way” of limiting the cortical centers—“puerile, 
grossly materialistic and absolutely unwarranted by any scientific proof 
worthy of the name;” or (p. 791) his disgust with “this so-called higher 
visual center” which “is not only hypothetical but unsupported by the 
slightest shadow of anatomical evidence. It is a sorry makeshift from 
one dilemma into another.” Surely this polemic manner is out of place 
in a text-book. 
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Dr. Mettler uses the neurone doctrine for classification. “Neuronic 
Diseases” embrace the system diseases and the neuroses; the non-neuronic 
the remainder. “The present treatise has been written with tne view of 
presenting the subject of neurology in consonance with this doctrine” 
(Preface). 

Just what Dr. Mettler means by the neurone doctrine is not clear. It 
is said to cast a “brilliant illumination” upon “the entire field of neurol¬ 
ogy” (Preface) and to be “one of the grandest and most'useful generaliza¬ 
tions,” etc. (p. 472). 

If Dr. Mettler means conceptions, like Gowers’, of upper and lower 
segments in the motor pathway; or Spiller’s, of the unity of Landry’s 
syndrome in affection of the lower motor segment; or Patrick’s, of 
the kinship between Friedreich’s and Marie’s family ataxia through the 
posterior spino-cerebellar system, then the “neurone doctrine,” if not ex¬ 
actly “grand,” is surely “most useful.” Yet these conceptions came inde¬ 
pendent of any formulated doctrine; they may strengthen a doctrine and 
be in turn strengthened by it, but the final verdict as to the neurone doctrine 
will rest on histological studies like Bethe’s and Apathy’s. As the doctrine 
of the Vicarious Atonement, - immeasurably important in theology, has 
nothing to do with Ethics, so of the Neurone Doctrine in its present 
phase, it seems that it has little to do with the practice of neurology. 

Lord Bacon regarded it as a fault, of young men to “pursue some few 
principles which they have chanced upon,” but he does not say there is 
much harm in it. Mettler’s classification is really like others. The objec¬ 
tion is only to its esoteric character and its over-estimation of the mere 
rubrics of our specialty. 

Dr. Mettler has a turn for psychology; but he is not always happy in 
it: thus “A psychosis means a mental aberration, an unusual exhibition 
of mental manifestation” (p. 754) and “Speech, reading^ and writ¬ 
ing . . . are the expression of a high order of psychosis” (p. 717) ; 
“Psychic visual memory and comprehension is probably co-extensive with 
all of the brain functions. Visual hallucinations are psychic symptoms 
that happen to be in the visual sphere” (p. 792). (May the student then 
logically complete the syllogism thus—visual hallucinations are psychic 
symptoms that happen to be co-extensive with all of the brain functions ?) _ 

Dr. Mettler parleys in some places inopportunely; of the Babinski 
sign (p. 56) he says: “This is a most important criterion of disease, 
though its fullest significance we have yet to learn;” and he fails to give 
a hint of what it does mean. On page 77 he says: “Wernicke and Op- 
penheim claim, they have observed a tactile paralysis that is a mental 
anesthesia. With the sensibility intact in the hand objects could not be 
recognized by touch.” Why not call it astereognosis, since the term is 
commonly used ? On page 634 if is said: As an isolated paralysis the 
peroneal is far more frequently affected than the tibialis posticus. In my 
own opinion there is a developmental, biological reason behind this. Is 
not the head of the fibula behind this, rather; or in some cases the pyri¬ 
form muscle. Why oppose so loudly as on pages 421 854, 860, the ordin¬ 
ary use of “paraplegia”? 

We trust mere heedlessness accounts for the statement on page 427, 
and repeated on page 646, that the sixth nerve arises from a nucleus in 
the floor of the Aqueduct of Sylvius; and on page 427, that chronic 
“poliomyelitis is an inflammation,” “no more systemic in character than 
cerebral embolism” (the degenerative origin is the lule undoubtedly), and 
on page 860, that athetosis “resembles exactly a true chorea, except m 
being so localized;” and on jatge 39, that “overgrowth of the connective 
tissue” constitutes sclerosis, ’while “The neuroglia usually proliferates 
also •” and on page 758, that hallucinations conforming to a patient s de¬ 
lusions are what “Baillarger calls psychic or pseudo-hallucinations” (Bad- 
larger callqd psychic hallucinations and Hagen pseudo-hallucinations, the 
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soundless “spoken” words later named motor hallucinations; on page 
755, hysteria due to physical disease is “a physical phenomenon” unlike 
other hysteria which is functional. 

Far less serious faults in Mettler’s book, but annoying by their fre¬ 
quency, are tautology and redundancy; as in “all of the attending cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding the patient” (page 42) “the changes in the muscles 
undergo a more or less regular and uniform process;” and (p. 22) “the 
gait assumes a characteristic manner;” and (p. 520) “the osseous verte¬ 
brae;” and (p. 791) “homonymous bilateral hemianopsia of one side;” 
and (p. 971) “Rheumatoid arthritis, tetany, Raynaud’s disease and ex¬ 
ophthalmic goitre . . . may all pass insensiblx into each other as 

members of one family, ozvning one common parent origin, a cerebro¬ 
spinal toxemia;” and (p. 911 of syphiloma and tuberculoma) how to “dis¬ 
tinguish them apart.” 

We have forgotten how the grammarians classify such sentences as 
"Nationality seems to have no deterring influence for or against it” (pare¬ 
sis, p. 889) ; and “The sphincters are generally included in the final symp¬ 
toms” (page 522) ; and “organic gross . . . lesions . . . regarded 

as epileptic” (p. 772) ; and “Traumata . . . is” (p. 619). 

A good feature of the book is the clear type. The illustrations, how¬ 
ever, are inferior. , William Pickett. 

Grundriss der Heilpaedagogik. Von Dr. Theodor Heller, Direktor der 
heilpaedogogischen Anstalt Wien-Grinzing. Wilhelm Engelmann, 
Leipzig. Paul B. Hoeber, New York. 

Scientific pedagogy has undergone many changes in recent years. The 
Herbartian principles have been the guiding stars for decades, and strange 
as it may appear, even now, while his influence has received a severe set¬ 
back from the attacks of Kraepelin and other alienists, many American 
teachers are discovering Herbart and pushing his cult. Stanley Hall has 
criticized, and, prematurely, what he is pleased to call the lack of interest 
that physicians have taken in the practice of pedagogy, but it is certain that 
from many of this fraternity the most important impulses have come 
which even made his memorable work on Adolescence possible. 

While here and there, and in isolated localities, straightforward ef¬ 
forts have been made to follow out the principles of Seguin and other 
leaders, to bridge over the gap, as it were, between pedagogy and medicine 
by training defectives, there has been a dearth of trustworthy and useful 
guides to place in the hands of the eager teacher. For the German read¬ 
ing student thi^ work of Heller makes a striking attempt to supply that 
very need. 

The study of the pathological has always aided in the study of the 
normal, and one who has spent time with defective intellects is better 
able to appreciate the average mind and to minister to its needs in a 
truer sense than one who has kept the eyes closed to the abnormal. 

The work in consideration deals for the most part with the training 
of the mental life of defective and nervous children of all classes and kinds. 
Chapter heads such as “Definition and Classification of Idiocy,” “Compli¬ 
cations of Idiocy, Moral Degredation, Epilepsy, Tics, Masturbation;” 
“Speech Disturbances of Weak-Minded Children;” “Symptomatology of 
Idiocy;” “Etiology of Idiocy;” Cretinism and Mongolianism; Curative 
Pedagogy; Therapy and Prophylaxis of Nervous Conditions of Childhood 
and The Care of Weak-Minded and Nervous Children; these give a com¬ 
prehensive glance over the subject matter of this very interesting volume. 

Of the manner of the performance there is nothing but praise. A 
work of this kind will prove of great service to teachers, physicians and 
parents. Jelliffe. 



